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AMONG OURSELVES 


Quite frequently, in recent months, we have heard or read the 
brash statement made that outside a certain few Catholic magazines 
in the country, there are none worthy of support. Such statements 
usually come from a superior type of Catholic individual who is so 
wrapped up in his own importance that he cannot see beyond his 
nose. 
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“There is no Catholic magazine in the country, with the excep- 
tion of America, the Commonweal, and the Catholic World, worthy 
even of consideration or support,” writes a layman in the communi- 
cations-columns of America. He does not say: “I personally am 
not interested in any Catholic magazine but these,” or “I have such 
a mind that these are the magazines that appeal to me, etc., etc.” 
Such a statement one could understand. The writer prefers to turn 
his private opinion into a universal judgment. 
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This is folly. But we of THE Licuorian are not content to allow 
merely the statement that such a view is wrong to stand in contradic- 
tion. We want to know from our readers whether THE LicuoriAn, 
among the others included in the blanket indictment, is unworthy of 
consideration or support. 
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We shall take every renewal of subscription as an argument 
against the above mentioned condemnation; every subscription sent 
in for a friend a still stronger argument; and on the continued sup- 
port and interest of our readers will predicate our reason for con- 
tinuing to appear each month. 
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PATER NOSTER 


Great Father of creation blest, 
Who dwells beside the tideless sea, 
Thy power and majesty doth rest 
Beneath a cloak of mystery. 


No past or future holds Thy sway, 
Because Thou art before the spheres; 
The tiny semblance of a day 
Can not embrace Thee, Lord of Years! 


Now breaks the morn, the sun rides high, 
And all creation’s works begin. 

The world brings beauty to Thine Eye, 
Save for the darkened ways of sin. 


The warblers chant their matin song; 
The hills and valleys loud proclaim 
The vibrant echoes of the throng 
That hymn the glory of Thy Name. 


Oh Father! all that Thou hast made 

Brings praise to Thee with grateful heart 
Then keep us humble, and afraid 

Lest we forget to do our part. 


—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 


























Father Tim Casey 


RACKETEERS 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Listen, girls; it says here in the paper that police have unearthed a 
racket among the embalmers.” Gaby Flanders made this ominous an- 
nouncement, then glared at her companions in approved motion picture 
style. 

“Oh, isn’t that the limit!” cried Harriet. “The racketeers hound you 
every day of your life; they levy on you before you are born, and they 
levy on you after you are dead.” 

“A highly respected embalmer, who had been doing business for 
years,” Gaby continued (In St. Mary’s baptismal register her name was 
written Gabriella), “was approached by a stranger and asked to contrib- 
ute several hundred dollars a month ‘for protection.’ ‘I do not need 
protection,’ said the embalmer. ‘I have always done my duty by my 
clients and have been on the square with my competitors. I have not a 
real enemy in the world. I am perfectly safe without your protection.’ 
‘Oh, yeah,’ said the man, ‘well, suppose you think it over till tomorrow.’ 
That night one of the men was shot while working on a corpse.” 

“That’s an outrage,” growled Florence. 

“Tt’s a disgrace to the country; that’s what it is. Where are the 
police? What have we detectives for? They ought to make a law to 
hang every racketeer as soon as they catch him.” Fanny was savage. 

This little group of the officers and prefects of the Young Ladies 
Sodality had met to make final arrangements for the annual Sodality 
retreat. Perhaps that is why they were reading sensational newspapers 
and discussing rackets. Somebody heard a footstep on the stair. “Girls, 
girls, Father Casey is coming. He’s coming up.” 

“Good evening, ladies,” the priest greeted them. “Here on time and 
hard at work, I see. Always reliable. St. Mary’s has the finest group 
of girls in America.” 

“Not a cough in a carload,” murmured Gaby. 

“Have you taken care of everything for the retreat? Mailed out the 
invitations? Appointed the ushers? Assigned somebody to look after 
the library books and take care of the religious articles?” 

“No, Father, we have not finished,” the president replied. (As a 
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matter of fact, they had not begun). “It will not take long now. We 
can leave the lists at the rectory as we pass by.” 

“Good! Good! God bless you all for your charity. You are always 
so prompt to help,” Father Casey told them and turned to go. 

Fanny was still raging against racketeers. “Please, Father, did you 
see this in the paper?” she asked. “To think of a racket among mor- 
ticians! Isn’t that just too atrocious for anything! Haven’t we any law 
in this country? They ought to be all rounded up and shot at sunrise. 
Why don’t the police get busy ?” 

“How do the police know a man is paying two hundred a month for 
protection, if the man himself will not tell?” 

“But he should tell.” 

“Would you—if you knew the racketeers would kill your wife and 
children and dynamite your place of business—would you tell?” 

“T don’t care. They should not tolerate rackets in a civilized country. 
It is enough to make one ashamed of being an American. Rackets, 
rackets, wherever you turn!” 

“What do you mean by a racket ?” 

“A racket—just a racket. You know very well, Father, what it 
means.” 

“Maybe I do; maybe I do not. I wanted to see whether you knew.” 

“I know only too well.” 

“Then tell us.” 

“A racket is—is—is when they come and make an embalmer pay a 
certain sum of money, and shoot up his place, if he does not.” 

“T did not ask when is a racket? I asked what is a racket?” 


“Oh, dear. You are just as bad as you used to be in catechism class. 
You were never satisfied until we gave a definition. I hate definitions. 
Girls, can’t some of you help me out? Don’t leave me alone to answer 
all Father’s questions.” 


Gaby volunteered. “That is easy,” she declared. “Define racket. 
Racket. A noun, common. First meaning. A clattering confused 
noise—as when two or three Sodality girls get together. Second mean- 
ing. An instrument used to strike a ball, as in the game of tennis (in 
which game Fanny Blessig is a rotten player). Third meaning (Amer- 
ican slang). A—a—a way of getting money out of people.” 

“Be-e-e-autiful! Loud applause!” they all cried—all but Fanny, 
who was trying to think of a come-back. 
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“Yes, beautiful,” growled the priest. “Beautiful but dumb. A way 
of getting money out of people, says she. Why, dealing in rags and 
bones and bottles is a way of getting money out of people. Passing 
around the collection plate on Sunday is (or is supposed to be) a way 
of getting money out of people; yet you could not call them rackets.” 

“T mean when gun-men try to get money out of you,” Gaby supple- 
mented. 

“Some of the most perfectly organized rackets never use guns or 
gun-men, yet attain their end unfailingly. Therefore a racket does not 
necessarily imply gun play. Neither does it necessarily imply the ex- 
torting of money. It may aim at some goal other than money. For 
example, exclusive right to live in a certain district, exclusive right to 
sell certain goods, to engage in certain employments, to occupy certain 
corners, etc.” 

“Fo sum up, Father,” suggested Harriet, “you would gently remind 
us that we have been making glib use of a word without any very defi- 
nite notion of what we meant by that word.” 

“That is the inevitable result of the adoption of slang.” 

“But, Father, you yourself told us a slang word is no sin.” 

“A well chosen slang word, now and then, is not a sin; it is not even 
a fault against good breeding or good English. But slang—to the 
alarming extent it is used in America today, even by pious young 
ladies—” 

“It makes the language of an American striking and picturesque. 
You must admit that, Father.” 

“IT freely admit it. Slang makes his language striking and 
picturesque; is also makes his thinking foggy and confused, his reason- 
ing weak and slipshod. It is spoiling the American’s healthy, virile 
mind. Listen to his conversation. He gets a half-baked idea. He 
spits it out with some slang phrase that might mean almost anything. 
If he used only exact words, he would have to keep his mouth shut 
until he finished his mental process and found out exactly what he 
wanted to say. Distinct, clean-cut ideas and distinct clean-cut words 
go together.” 

“Attaboy !” cried Gaby in her enthusiasm for English pure and un- 
defiled. 

“Gaby Flanders thought she was giving a swell definition, didn’t 
she, Father?” Fanny was paying back that side dig about tennis. 
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“Gaby was all wet. Now, Father, you tell us the exact definition of 
racket.” 

“Haven't I just been saying that slang terms can seldom be defined 
with exactness? That is why they do harm. However—racket—we 
might be able to work out an approximate definition.” 

“Let’s try.” 

“Well, it seems to me that most people, when they speak of a racket, 
have in mind three elements: greed, unfairness, organization. Don’t 
you think so, Gaby?” 

“Greed. That’s the word. They want to hog it all. Unfairness. 
They make use of crooked means. Organization. A man may be 
greedy and crooked, but we do not call him a recketeer until he begins 
to work with a gang. Yes, Father, you are right. Those are the three 
elements that go to make up a racket.” Gaby could use her head. when 
she wanted to. ‘ 

“Then,” said the priest, “we might propose this as the approximate 
definition of racket: a number of persons banded together to satisfy 
their greed by unfair means.” 

“Splendid, Father. Perfect.” 

“Do you know,” he lowered his voice almost to a whisper, “do you 
know there is a racket right here in this neighborhood ?” 

Several of the girls turned pale. “Is that po-o-ossible, Father?” 
“Have they threatened to kill you or something?” “Do they make 
bombs and things?” 

“This racket,”’—he gave a quick glance at the windows as though 
to assure himself no outsider was eavesdropping.—“this racket has its 
nucleus in one of our own societies. This very hall has been used more 
than once as a secret meeting place for the racketeers.” 

“Well, did you ever?” They huddled close together. One asked 
in a panicky whisper: “Is it the Foresters?” He shook his head. 

“Surely not the Knights of Columbus ?” 

“No, it is—it is—” There was a breathless pause. “It is the Young 
Ladies Sodality.” 

A burst of hysterical laughter from the girls relieved the strain. As 
soon as they had calmed down sufficiently to talk, they began a rapid 
fire of foolish questions. Father Casey sobered them by saying: 

“The case is not so hilariously funny as you imagine. I have been 
told that, right here in our Sodality, there is a coterie, a clique, a sort of 
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miniature Tammany Hall. The members of this clique greedily appro- 
priate the offices of the society. Whenever there is work to be done 
that is pleasant, work that is exciting, that brings them before the public 
eye, they take that work for themselves. Routine, drudgery work they 
pass on to the others. Into this water-tight corporation nobody else 
may hope to enter. Secretly they lay their plans and develop their 
strategy, then force their will upon the sodality. And the means they 
use to win an election, to pass a measure by public vote, are not always 
honest and honorable. If the reports I have heard are true, there exists 
in the Young Ladies Sodality of St. Mary’s Church a number of per- 
sons banded together to satisfy their greed by unfair means—there 
exists a racket.” 

A strained silence followed until Gaby broke it, — honest, open, 
whole-souled Gaby, always equally prompt to strike her breast or blow 
her horn. “My grandmother used to say, if you have a plate glass 
front, don’t begin shying bricks at your neighbor—or words to that 
effect. Here we have been raising one long, doleful howl against rack- 
eteers who use strong-arm methods to gouge tribute out of their helpless 
victims, yet we have been doing essentially the same thing, on a smaller 
scale, right here in the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They 
wanted more money or something. They banded together to get it, 
regardless of the feelings or the rights of others. We wanted—we 
might just as well admit it, girls—we wanted the honorable offices and 
the desirable assignments of the Sodality. We formed this little clique 
to get what we wanted, and we cannot say we are always fair to the 
others. Which shows that we too are racketeers, at least at heart. If 
we were hod carriers in Chicago, we should probably be going about 
poking guns into the ribs of honest workmen and forcing them to pay 
for the privilege of carrying brick and mortar.” 


Fanny, who had made such a fierce verbal onslaught on racketeers 
a few minutes before, was now dreadfully serious: “Father,” she 
asked, “‘is this racketeering spirit so deeply implanted in all of us, from 
New York highjackers to young lady sodalists, that there is no cure for 
it?” 

“There is a cure. I have a book here that gives an unfailing method 
for putting a stop to all rackets.” 


“Oh, Father, let us hear what it says.” 


When he took from his pocket a small well-worn volume, Harriet 
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was disappointed. “Why, Father, that is an old book. It cannot be up- 
to-date at all.” 
When he opened it, they all exclaimed at once: “It’s the Bible.” 
“Yes, and the infallible method for curing rackets reads thus: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ‘Amen, I say to you, as long as you 


did it to one of these my least breathren, you did it to me,’ ” said Father 
Casey. 


FUTILITY WITHOUT GOD 

One of the finest passages in Bishop Kelley’s recent book, “The 
Forgotten God,” is the following. It might be called a commentary on 
the phrase of the Imitation: “Vanity of vanities, all in vanity, save 
loving and serving God alone.” 

“Take away the goodness of God and you leave me nothing worth 
the having, for the more you increase my earthly store of riches and 
honors and pleasures the harder you make it for me to leave them. 
Fill my life with earthly joy and you fill it with forebodings of sorrow. 
Make me a king today and I shall pace the marble floor of one of my 
palaces thinking of the swift-coming hour when my only palace will be 
a coffin; when another head shall wear my crown, another hand hold 
my scepter, and other shoulders bear my robe of ermine. Fill my ears 
with the sound of silver trumpets and I shall have to crush down re- 
lentlessly the thought that soon they will not be able to hear even the 
footsteps of those who carry me to the tomb. Dark and despairing is the 
outlook for man if God be not his recompense, for his struggles will end 
only in defeat, his hopes in death; neither shall his eyes see the light of 
the glowing. lamp in the house of his desire when, tired and weary, 
the day of labor is ended and the night has come.” 


A NOBLE TITLE 

On the occasion of a visit to a hospital the Empress Eugenie ap- 
proached a dying man, bent over him, took his hand in hers, and uttered 
a few words of comfort. The man kissed the hand which held his, say- 
ing: 

“Thank you, Sister.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend,” said the nun who was conducting 
the Empress through the wards; “I did not speak to you. It was our 
good Empress.” 

“Please do not correct him, Sister,” said the Empress quickly. “He 
could give me no nobler title than that of Sister.” 








The Trial of a Saint 


R. J. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


The title “Trial of a Saint” pos- 
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We say “the trial of a Saint,” but in reality there are four trials, 
each of which in turn has other minor trials connected with it, before a 
holy soul can be canonized. They are: first, the trial in the Bishop’s 
court ; secondly, the trial in Rome for heroic virtue; thirdly, the trial in 
Rome for miracles, which terminates, if successful, in beatification ; and 
fourthly, the trial in Rome for miracles which terminates in the last and 
highest act—canonization. In this article, we shall describe as briefly as 
possible each of these trials in turn; and then shall give a short account 
of some recent miracles, upon which the Roman court passed approving 
judgment for the beatifications which took place so far during the Holy 
Year. 

I, 


The first trial is in the Bishop’s court.- If any Catholic, after a holy 
life, dies “in the odor of sanctity” as the famous old phrase has it, any 
other Catholic, or any Catholic society, is free to petition the Bishop to 
begin the diocesan trial. If the Bishop accepts the petition and intro- 
duces his trial, however, he is only performing a preliminary task; the 
formal introduction of any “cause of beatification” is reserved to Rome, 
and takes place only after the Bishop’s trial has been completed and ap- 
proved by Rome. 


This preliminary trial in the Bishop’s court consists of three distinct 
investigations. First, there is an investigation—a searching out—of the 
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writings of the Servant of God (as such a holy soul on trial is called in 
Canon Law). All the books, manuscripts, articles, letters, notes, auto- 
biographies—whether published or unpublished, written or dictated—of 
the Servant of God must be gathered together, or at least copied, in 
order that they may be sent to Rome for examination. 


Secondly, there is an investigation into the reality of the reputation 
for sanctity enjoyed by the Servant of God. In this, regular legal pro- 
cedure is followed, the Bishop with two other priests sitting as judges 
in the court, hearing and sifting the evidence. Besides, at each session 
of the court the Promotor of the Faith, or the “Devil’s Advocate,” as 
he is popularly called, must be present—otherwise it is not a valid ses- 
sion. This Devil’s Advocate is a priest appointed by the Bishop, accord- 
ing to the direction of Canon Law, whose task is to question anything 
in the evidence or procedure to which reasonable objection could be 
taken ; his name, therefore, results from his work—which usually serves 
to retard or stop the cause of beatification. It may be noted here that 
this investigation is not concerned with the actual sanctity of the Serv- 
ant of God; that will be taken care of by Rome later; here, only the 
opinion of people in general about his or her sanctity is under investi- 
gation. 

Thirdly, there is the investigation into the possible cult paid to the 
Servant of God. No public veneration—such as public veneration of 
relics, public setting up and venerating of pictures and statues—may be 
paid to any deceased Catholic until he or she has been solemnly canon- 
ized or beatified by the Pope; and therefore, the Bishop must find out 
‘whether people are anticipating the judgment of the Pope, and put a 
stop to it if they are. Private veneration, however, is left to each indi- 
vidual ; if he believes the Servant of God to be in Heaven, he may in- 
deed pray to him privately; in fact, private devotion forms the starting 
point for every cause of beatification and canonization. 


These three investigations being completed, the documents connected 
with them are sealed and sent to Rome. There the Congregation of 
Rites, which has charge of cases of beatification and canonization, sits 
in judgment on the Bishop’s trial. If it finds that people have been pay- 
ing public veneration to the Servant of God as a Saint, the Bishop is 
ordered to put a stop to it, and action on the trial is suspended until 
Rome is assured that he has done so. Competent theologians are given 
all the writings gathered by the Bishop, to examine them for anything 
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contrary to the teaching of the Church in faith or morals; and if any- 
thing of the kind is found, the case is dropped and never resumed. Like- 
wise, if the evidence for the person’s reputation for sanctity is insuffi- 
cient to warrant the introduction of the cause, it is dropped, or at least 
held back until more satisfactory evidence is produced. But if the Car- 
dinals and theologians and lawyers who are members of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites approve the Bishop’s trial, they petition the Pope to intro- 
duce the cause of Beatification; and he, if he sees fit, signs the solemn 
decree introducing the cause—beginning the real trial. All that has gone 
before—the Bishop’s trial and its investigation by Rome—is merely pre- 
liminary ; but now, with the signature of the Pope to the Decree of In- 
troduction, the preliminary trial is brought to a successful close, and the 
second trial—Rome’s trial for heroic virtue—is begun. 


II. 


This trial of the Servant of God consists of two parts: the gather- 
ing of evidence, and the discussion and judgment thereon. The first 
part takes place in the diocese or dioceses where the Servant of God 
lived; and since it is impossible for the Cardinals and theologians and 
lawyers of the Congregation of Rites to attend personally to the gath- 
ering of evidence in all the various countries which propose cases of 
beatification, they appoint as their representatives for the gathering of 
the evidence some priests or prelates in the diocese of the Servant of 
God—not forgetting the important office of Devil’s Advocate. 

A few words on the regulations of Church Law regarding the wit- 
nesses and testimony for these trials will give an idea of their complete- 
ness and rigor. Canon Law directs that all Catholics who know any- 
thing for or against the Servant of God, are bound to come forward and 
testify, even though they may not have been summoned officially to 
court; further, that the Promotor of the Faith, or the Devil’s Advocate, 
must bring in as witnesses all the people who were associated with the 
Servant of God, even though those promoting the cause would prefer 
not to have them testify; that not only Catholics, but non-Catholics as 
well, can and should be summoned before the court if they know any- 
thing for or against the Servant of God; that the only ones who can- 
not testify are the Father Confessor of the Servant of God, the Judges 
in the case, and those actually promoting it; that the only valid evidence 
of heroic virtue is that given by eye witnesses, and that, to prove a fact, 
there must be the testimony of more than one eye witness of it; and for 
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this reason, the witnesses must declare under oath the manner of their 
knowing the facts they relate—whether by personal knowledge or by 
hearsay ; and if ths oath and declaration is lacking, their evidence is 
null and void. From all this, it can be readily seen that the danger of 
error is very slight and, in a corresponding measure, the requirements 
for beatification and canonization are very exacting. 


This gathering of evidence regarding the heroic virtues of the Serv- 
ant of God must take place as soon as possible after the official intro- 
duction of the cause, in order that the testimony of those who knew him 
may not be lost by [their] death; and after it is all gathered, and, with 
the help of the Devil’s Advocate, carefully sifted, it is sent to Rome, 
where nothing further is done about it until fifty years have passed 
since the death of the holy soul. At the end of the fifty years, the sec- 
ond part of Rome’s trial for heroic virtue takes place—namely, the dis- 
cussion and judgment on the evidence gathered. At times an exception 
is made and the time is shortened—as was done in the case of the Little 
Flower. 

The discussion of the evidence for heroic virtue takes place in three 
distinct sessions of the court, called the antipreparatory, the preparatory, 
and the general. The discussion is simplified by the fact that a single 
question is proposed in each session, the answer to which, yes or no, 
constitutes the object of the discussion. The question is: “Js it certain 
that the Servant of God practiced the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, 
Charity toward God and the Neighbor, and the Cardinal Virtues of 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance and the other virtues con- 
nected with these, in a heroic degree?” Note that the question is: Is it 
certain; probability will not suffice; it must be certain virtue if it is to 
pass for beatification or canonization. 


It is a difficult matter, for which much evidence is needed; and in 
order to make it as plain as possible, the following documents must be 
put in the hands of all the members of the court: first, a record of all 
the evidence offered in the order it was offered, which usually amounts 
to a good sized volume; secondly, another weighty volume, in which the 
evidence is arranged according to the virtues which it proposes to prove; 
that is, the first chapter heading of the book, after the introduction, is 
Faith ; and under that is arranged all the evidence—all the testimony of 
the various witnesses—covering the practice of the virtue of Faith by 
the Servant of God; the second chapter heading is Hope—and so on 
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through all the other virtues. The third document is a volume contain- 
ing a short life of the Servant of God, written by the Devil’s Advocate, 
as Canon Law directs it to be, in the form of “a sober and clear syn- 
opsis.” The fourth document is another good sized volume called the 
“Animadversions of the Promotor of the Faith’—that is, a volume in 
which the Promotor of the Faith, or the Devil’s Advocate, takes up the 
evidence for the practice of the virtues as arranged in the second vol- 
ume—Faith, Hope, Charity, etc——and seeks to prove, wherever it is 
reasonably possible, either that the testimony is unreliable, or at least 
that it does not indicate heroic virtue in the Servant of God. The next 
document is the answer of those promoting the cause to the “Animad- 
versions” of the Devil’s Advocate; and the last one consists of a collec- 
tion of the judgments passed on the writings of the Servant of God by 
the theologians who revised them. 


After all the theologians and lawyers of the Congregation of Rites 
who are handling this particular case have been given an opportunity to 
study these documents, the antipreparatory session is held, at which 
one of the Cardinals of the Congregation of Rites presides. Most of 
the consultors (as the theologians and lawyers are called) will have 
formed their opinion from the study of the documents before the ses- 
sion; but a discussion is held, after which each consultor hands in his 
written answer to the question, “Is it certain that the Servant of God 
practiced heroic virtue, etc.” with the reasons on which it is based. Two- 
thirds of the consultors must vote “Yes” before the antipreparatory ses- 
sion as a body is considered to have approved the heroic virtue of the 
Servant of God. If it does so approve, then the preparatory session is 
held within a short time. 

All the Cardinals of the Congregation of Rites are present at this 
session, besides all the consultors. They must consider particularly the 
objections of the Roman Devil’s Advocate, and also those of the various 
consultors who voted “No” in the antipreparatory session. Documents 
giving these objections with the answers offered by those promoting the 
cause are again given to all the consultors and Cardinals handling the 
case; again the discussion is held; but this time the decision of the ses- 
sion is made, not by the vote of all the consultors, but only by the Card- 
inals of the Congregation of Rites. After the session, the Cardinal Pre- 
fect of the Congregation gives an account of it to the Pope—the reasons 
given for and against the heroic virtue of the Servant of God, and the 
result of the vote by the Cardinals. 
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Shortly after this, the general session is held. At this session, the 
Pope himself presides, and there are present all the Cardinals of the 
Congregation of Rites, and all its officials and consultors. This time, 
after the discussion, the final decision rests with the Pope, and with him 
alone; for the formal pronouncement that a soul has practiced virtue in 
a heroic degree is something not far removed from the infallible teach- 
ing power of the Church. If the Pope does decide that the virtues of 
the Servant of God were heroic, then a decree to that effect is published, 
and the Servant of God acquires the title “Venerable”—although it is 
still forbidden to show him or her any kind of public cult. 


The reader is by this time no doubt more or less bewildered by this 
intricate succession of trials; but still, in all the confusion, there are 
surely one or two things that stand out clearly: one, that the care and 
precaution used by Rome in the trial of her Saints are such as would 
convince any ordinary reasonable man of any fact whatsoever ; and that 
therefore, if after all the care in gathering evidence for and against; 
after all the examination and cross examination of the evidence; all the 
objections and difficulties offered by clever men whose solemn duty and 
only care is to show forth the weaknesses of the case—if, after all this, 
the decision of the experienced and learned Cardinals and consultors is 
“Yes, this soul did practice virtue in a heroic degree,” then it may be 
considered certain beyond the possibility of a doubt that the Servant of 
God was a heroic soul, beyond the ordinary run of mankind. 


Another striking fact which stands out as we consider these trials 
for sanctity is this: that Rome, in canonizing her children, does not base 
her judgment in the first place on extraordinary feats performed by 
them during life, or miracles worked after death; but that first and fore- 
most she investigates the personal life of the soul on trial; and only 
when it can be established as positively certain that the private life was 
spotless, or rather heroic, in its integrity, does she go on to examine the 
miracles, if any are to be found. 


(To be continued ) 
ake 


The last, best fruit which comes to late perfection, even in the 
kindliest soul, is, tenderness toward the hard, forbearance toward the 


unforbearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, philanthrophy toward 
the misanthropic.—Richter. 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


John Fallon and Louise Brenk sat on a bench in State Park—near 
the water of the lake that rippled up whisperingly to their feet—beneath 
a greying blue sky that seemed, as the darkness deepened, to be descend- 
ing upon them. As they sat they talked. 

“T want to marry you and yet I don’t,” said John. 

“Ts that a proposal, or is it a proposal?” asked Louise. 

“I get your meaning,” mused John. “I shouldn’t take you for 
granted. I don’t. But I’ve got to settle one thing even before I ask you 
to marry me—even before I—risk your refusal.” 

“Can't I settle it for you?” 

“You can’t.” 

“What is it?” 

“You know as well as I do.” 

“Oh, I suppose it is that old question of religion.” 

“ie.” 

“You’ve been taught that you shouldn’t marry anyone but a Catholic, 
and it’s hard for you to be yourself.” 

John looked at her and said nothing. She continued. 

“Don’t mistake me, John. I’m not making light of your religion. I 
know what it means to you. But—” 

“But—”, echoed John. 

“But you’ve been told it’s wrong. Oh listen, we love one another— 
we were made for one another—-isn’t that all that matters?” 

John looked at her and smiled. “That’s the way I feel when I’m 
with you, when I look at you. But there’s still the ‘but.’ ” 

“What have they told you would be wrong with our marriage?” 

“They told me it wouldn’t work. We wouldn’t be happy.” 

Louise smiled an answer to this and John went on quickly. 

“They told me it would be hard to raise my children Catholics. I 
must do that, you know, and they say it is almost impossible without a 
Catholic mother.” 

“T see,” she said thoughtfully. ‘“But I told you I’d make the prom- 
ises necessary, didn’t I? I’d promise not to interfere with you—and the 
children.” She seemed to hesitate on that last word. 
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“Yes—but you'd still be Lutheran—and how could you help very 
much in making your children, and mine—Catholic. They say your 
very example would—would—contradict their religion.” 

Louise burst out, “O I don’t understand that narrow law at all. We 
love one another—let the rest take care of itself.” 

“Then they say,” went on John, as if he had not heard her—“that 
after a little while I’d feel lonely—as if there were a separation or 
barrier of some kind between us—not believing the same thing—not 
practicing the same things—it’s hard,” said John. 

“But we love one another—” 

“Yes,” said John miserably, “we love one another. If I thought 
there was one chance in a hundred or a thous—” 

“Wait,” said Louise. “Others like us have married. You know 
some and I know some. Let’s ask them—ask them how it worked out. 
Would you be willing to do that ?” 

“A good idea,” said John. “I know several fellows I can ask. We'll 


do it.” 
* * x 


Louise Brenk met Helen Parker. They had been at college together. 
Helen had married some five years before. She had two children. Her 
husband was a Catholic. She was not. 

“You,” said Louise, “married a Catholic. How did it work out—if 
the question is not too personal?” 

“Fine,” answered Helen. 

“You were married by a priest?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did you sign those promises they ask of you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Are they hard to keep?” 

“Oh I don’t keep them. I just signed them because it was necessary. 
The children go to church with me.” 

“Does Jim say anything about it?” 

“Oh, once in a while he storms around—but I let him rave. He 
gets over it. What else can he do?” 

“TI see,” said Louise..... 

Louise went to call on her friend, Mrs. Frank Heeney. After 
desultory conversation she came gradually around to ask her about her 
marriage. She had married a Catholic. 
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“Oh, we’re not speaking just now. We hadarow. Frank has asked 
me again and again to go to his church with him. I went quite often. 
The other day I asked him for the tenth time to go to my church with 
me. He said no. We quarreled over it. The Catholic Church is so 
narrow.” 

“But didn’t you know all that before you married Frank?” 

“Yes—but things looked different then.” 

“T see,” said Louise. .... 

There was an old friend of the family whom Louise had known 
since childhood. An elderly woman now—who was quite highly re- 
spected in the circle of her friends. She had had a large family—six 
children. She had been a non-Catholic; her husband had been Catholic. 
Louise had not seen her for a long time. So she called on her; Mrs. 
George Harris was her name. 

Louise was quite frank in approaching the subject matter of her 
visit. 

“You see, she said, I am thinking of marrying a Catholic. You 
married a Catholic—perhaps you can tell me how it works out.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Harris, in a motherly fashion, “perhaps you 
won't understand—but it’s hard—hard—for the first few years.” 

“And after that?” 

“After the first few years I knew something had to be done. So I 
studied the Catholic religion. And I became a Catholic.” 

“But I couldn’t do that. I wouldn't.” 

“Then you won’t ever be entirely happy—unless your husband gives 
up his religion.” 

“He wouldn’t do that.” 

“Things will constantly come up between you—little things and big 
things; for a year or so your love will carry you along; and then the 
trouble will come. It’s hard.” 

“T see,” said Louise... .. 

* * * 


John Fallon was watching a ball game with his friend, Pat Stone. 
About the sixth inning, when the home team was too far behind to catch 
up, he asked Pat about his marriage to Frances Little. Pat spoke 
bluntly. 

“It’s tough,” he said and stopped. 

“Why ?” asked John. 
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“O we still love one another. But it’s hard to walk into church 
alone—to see the other couples going down the aisle to Sunday Mass 
arm in arm—and always to be alone.” 

“Won’t she go with you?” 

“No. Her mother sees to that. Then there’s my boy. God knows 
what I’ll do about that. Frances and her mother have him with them 
constantly. What can I do to make him a Catholic? It’s tough 
Look, John, the boys are starting a rally.” 

“T see,” said John..... . 

John worked at a desk in the office of a manufacturing plant. Across 
from him worked Will Heartley. They were quite friendly. John 
brought up the subject of marriage. 

“TI married a non-Catholic girl,” said Will. He smiled a rather 
peculiar smile. 

“You did?” said John. 

“Yeah.” 

“How was it?” 

“O it’s all right. But you got to go rather easy on religion. I agree 
with my wife as much as possible. For the sake of harmony I don’t go 
to church—and she don’t either.” 

“How do you feel about that?” 


“O some day I’ll come back. But right now it’s too much of a 
strain.” 


“How about your youngsters ?” 

“When they get older I’ll tell them about their religion. Right 
now, I let them alone.” 

“T see,” said John..... 

John was getting discouraged. So he went to see an elderly man 
with whom he had worked on several occasions in church activities. 
His wife was dead. She had not been a Catholic—but he had heard 
people say that theirs had been a happy mixed marriage. 

The old man suddenly looked older when John, after prudent pre- 
liminaries, came to the personal matter about which he sought advice. 

“Let me tell you about my two sons,” he said. “One is in Chicago; 
he married a divorced woman. I pray for him every day.” 

“That’s too bad,” said John. 


“Another is out in California. He doesn’t write to me. I don’t 
know where he is. I don’t think he has any religion.” 
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“What happened to them?” asked John. ‘“How—how did they get 
that way?” 

The old man looked John straight in the eye. “You see,” he said, 
“they never had a Catholic mother. But God knows we loved each 
other.” 

“I see,” said John. .... 


Louise Brenk and John Fallen sat on a bench in State Park and 
talked. 

“Tn the case of most of my friends—it didn’t work out so well,” said 
John. 

“Something always seems to happen,” said Louise. “Something 
to spoil it.” 

“Perhaps we could be different,” said John, as he drank in the light 
from the eyes of Louise. “Our love is so strong.” 

“Ours could be one in a thousand.” 

“One in a million,” said John. “Let’s risk it. Let’s get married.” 

“Let’s,” said Louise. 

“T love you,” said John Fallon, as he put his arm around her 
shoulder. 

“T love you,” echoed Louise. 


THE FRIENDS OF GOD 

It is recorded of St. Theresa of Avila that at one time she was un- 
dergoing a severe trial under which, at first, she found it hard to be 
resigned. Our Lord appeared to her, however, and said: 

“Thus do I treat my friends.” 

To which St. Theresa replied: “Ah, dear Lord, I am not surprised 
you have so few.” 

Nevertheless she learned the lesson, and later wrote: “I am con- 
vinced that God often repays His friends’ services with sufferings.” It 
is the lesson expressed by Sir Walter Scott in the beautiful words: 

“Sorrow throws us at the feet of God, and God is Paradise.” 

ab 

Fear is towfold; a fear of solicitous anxiety, such as makes us let 
go our confidence in God’s providence, and a fear of prudential caution, 
whereby, from a due estimate of approaching evil, we endeavor our own 
security. The former is wrong and forbidden; the latter not only law- 
ful, but laudable.-—South. 
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The Oxford Movement 


A STIMULUS TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
STEPHEN McKenna, C.Ss.R. 


“The Lord is my light.” Such is the beautiful and significant motto 
of the University of Oxford. In mediaeval times, when scholars from 
all parts of Europe sat at the feet of the learned Monks of Oxford, 
they imbibed from them not merely a love for knowledge but also a love 
for Him, who is the source of all knowledge, and who “enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world.” But as a result of the com- 
bined efforts of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth the light of faith was 
for three centuries obscured in these halls of learning. During these 
years, as Hiliare Belloc has pointed out, “Oxford was the quintessence 
of Anglicanism, the very heart of the Church of England.” Yet, how 
unsearchable are the ways of the Most High! Here in the very citadel 
of Anglicanism God’s “kindly light” guided the steps of some of Ox- 
ford’s most gifted sons from the “encircling gloom” to the “blessed 
vision of peace” in the Catholic Church. I refer, of course, to the 
Oxford Movement of 1833 whose “living soul and inspiring genius,” 
to quote Cardinal Manning, was John Henry Newman. Since the per- 
sonality of Newman symbolized the Oxford Movement, we shall see 
exemplified in him the stimulating effect it had on Catholic Education. 
Before treating this subject directly it is necessary that the reader should 
have a clear idea of the origin and scope of the Oxford Movement. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century saw the rise of the 
doctrine generally called “liberalism.” Its underlying principle was the 
absolute right of all men to choose not only their form of government 
but their form of religion as well. This new and revolutionary idea 
spread rapidly over the continent of Europe; into England also there 
came zealous preachers of the new gospel of freedom and equality. 

John Henry Newman, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and a group of 
Anglican divines viewed “liberalism” with unfeigned alarm, for they 
clearly forsaw that it would lead eventually to infidelity. The only 
bulwark powerful enough to stem the tide was, they thought, the Church 
of England. Yet, at the very moment when their Church should have 
been strongest, its inherent weakness was clearly evident. For in 1837, 
by an act of Parliament, ten Anglican bishoprics in Ireland were 
suppressed, thus proving conclusively that the Church of England was 
merely the creature of the state and that the supreme authority, even 
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in matters spiritual, was vested in Parliament. Newman and his follow- 
ers determined to arouse the clergy and laity of Anglicanism to the 
dangers that threatened them from within and from without. They 
hoped to reawaken in them the spirit and enthusiasm of the early 
martyrs by reasserting what they considered historically true, that the 
Church of England was an organized, spiritual body, independent of 
the state, and divinely commissioned to preach the Gospel in virtue of 
an unbroken continuity with the Apostolic Church. They published 
their ideas in the form of treatises or tracts to which they gave the 
name, “Tracts for the Times.” 

In pursuance of this same object Newman, to whom Greek and 
Latin were almost as familiar as his mother-tongue, labored on his 
monumental work, “The Arians of the Fourth Century.” As he studied 
the struggles of the early days of Christianity he saw there a glorious 
picture of the Apostolic Church, not limited to one land as the Church 
of England, but spread throughout every section of the then known 
world. Biased as he was against the Catholic Church he could not but 
admit that even in those days the supreme authority in doctrinal matters 
was centralized in the Pope of Rome. But Newman still clung tena- 
ciously to the belief that the Catholic Church and the Anglican Church 
of the nineteenth century were both branches of the Apostolic Church. 

Such “Romanizing tendencies” created a sensation throughout 
England. If Newman believed in such a doctrine how, it was pointedly 
asked, could he have honestly subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles 
which were regarded as the “Declaration of Independence” from the 
Church of Rome? Newman’s answer was given in the famous Tract 
No. 90. In this he attempted to prove that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were directed not against the doctrine of the Church of Rome but only 
against popular “corruptions” of this doctrine. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, however, condemned Newman’s interpretation and in their 
official pronouncements emphasized the Protestant character of the 
Church of England. 

The next step in Newman’s career was inevitable. He resigned the 
Vicarate of St. Mary’s. His studies on “The Development of Christian 
Doctrine” showed him the fallacy of what he had called the “corrup- 
tions” of the Church of Rome. Though it was a tremendous sacrifice 
to sever forever the tender associations of a life-time, Newman, faithful 
to his principles, did so courageously. He became a Catholic on Oct. 9, 
1845. 
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The year following he was ordained to the Sacred Priesthood and 
in 1847 was admitted to the Congregation of the Oratory. As early as 
1833 Newman had predicted that the fruit of “liberalism” would be 
infidelity and the history of Europe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century proved the correctness of his prophecy. Many of the leading 
philosophers of the day were directing their attacks against the founda- 
tion of Christianity and by their cunning sophistries were deceiving 
“even the elect.” It was an age too when science began to press deeper 
and deeper into the realm of the hitherto unknown. Already Huxley, 
the prophet of the Scientific Age, was foretelling exultingly that the 
onward march of science meant the certain doom of revealed religion. 
And Huxley’s disciples were legion. 

Newman firmly believed that the Catholic Church which had 
grappled with and overcome the paganism of the Roman Empire was 
alone capable of resisting the attacks of the nineteenth century infidels 
and skeptics. With prophetic insight, that subsequent events have since 
justified, he realized that the Church’s most effective weapon against her 
insidious and versatile adversaries was the thoroughly Catholic educa- 
tion of all her children especially in the higher branches of learning. To 
the Apostolate of Catholic Education, for which his talents were pecul- 
iarly fitted, Newman consecrated the forty-five years of his Catholic 
life. 

In 1851 the hierarchy of Ireland requested Newman to become the 
first Rector of the Catholic University which they proposed to erect at 
Dublin. He willingly accepted the invitation because it gave him a 
splendid opportunity of bringing home to the Catholic world of his day 
the paramount necessity of Catholic education in modern times. Hardly, 
however, had he obtained first-hand information on conditions in Ireland 
than he began to doubt the practicality of the University. His doubts 
were further augmented by the failure of many of the Bishops to give 
to the scheme their whole-hearted cooperation and the friction that arose 
between the Rector and the Hierarchy, regarding the selection of the 
faculty and the scope of the University studies. But the most crushing 
blow of all was the refusal of the state to grant a charter conferring 
degrees. This crippled the University at the outset and kept away many 
prospective students. After six years of disappointment Newman re- 
signed his office as Rector. 

Judged by purely human standards Newman’s work in Ireland 
failed. Yet it was his connection with this “failure” that produced his 
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most valuable contribution to the cause of Catholic Education—“The 
Idea of a University.” For without the express call to Dublin, New- 
man, as he often said, would never have written on this topic. What 
gives an added value to this work is that the principles Newman has 
there formulated are not the dreams of an idealist out of touch with 
reality but the result of experience as head of an actual University. 

In the Ideal University, that Newman describes, he wishes that 
theology should be given her rightful title as Queen of the sciences and 
all the other sciences should be merely her handmaids. Thus we find 
him during his first years as Rector of the Dublin University bringing 
to completion a beautiful chapel for the Students, “which symbolized,” 
as he said, “the great principle of the University—the indissoluble union 
of philosophy with religion.” Once the undergraduates had mastered 
the teachings of theology Newman boldly proposed that they should be 
made familiar with the Catholic view and interpretation of modern, 
philosophical thought. They should also, he argued, not be kept in 
ignorance of the discoveries of science, so that their minds might be 
disabused of the so-called “irrepressible conflict” between science and 
religion. For, as he put it so succinctly, “if anything seems to be proved 
by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, or antiquarian or ethnolo- 
gist, in contradiction to the dogmas of faith, that point will then turn out, 
first, not to be proved, or secondly, not contradictory, or thirdly, not 
contradictory to anything really revealed, but to something which has 
been confused with revelation.” In Newman’s day many well-meaning 
ecclesiastics censured this breadth of view as lax and dangerous to the 
faith of the students. But they were forced to silence by Newman’s 
powerful answer, “If then,” he wrote, “a university is a direct prepa- 
ration for this world, let it be what it professes. It is not a convent, it 
is not a seminary; it is a place to fit men of the world for the world. 
We cannot possibly keep them from plunging into the world with all its 
ways and principles and maxims when their time comes, but we can 
prepare them against what is inevitable; and it is not the way to learn 
to swim in troubled waters never to have gone into them.” Newman 
also found in history a justification for the “novelty” of his teaching. 
In the thirteenth century when the perverted views of Aristotle were 
being brought against the teachings of Christianity, St. Thomas Aquinas 
had transformed the worn-out methods of theology and showed con- 
clusively, that Aristotle, if rightly interpreted, was the friend and not 
the foe of the Catholic Church. It was the newness of St. Thomas’ 
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teaching that most astounded his contemporaries. And Newman went 
on to plead eloquently for a revival of this mediaeval freedom of debate 
which alone could keep Christian thought alive to the needs and dangers 
of the day. 


Pope Leo XIII by stressing the need of a thoroughly Catholic edu- 
cation in his encyclical ““Aeterni Patris,” by donating 150,000 francs to 
the Institute de St. Thomas, which Cardinal Mercier founded at the 
University of Louvain for the purpose of reconciling the teachings of 
the Church with scientific progress of the day, and last of all by elevat- 
ing Newman to the dignity of Cardinal, set the seal of approval on his 
doctrine of Christian education. Consequently, the principles embodied 
in the “Idea of the University” have found an almost universal accept- 
ance by Catholic educators and put into practise in the institutes of 
higher learning. A writer in the Catholic University Bulletin, published 
in Washington, D. C., after a thorough survey of this subject wrote in 
the issue of December, 1914, “Newman anticipated and forecast the 
Catholic University policy of the present day.” 


In spite of the ill-success of the Dublin scheme Newman, after his 
return to his beloved oratory, determined to carry on the work of Cath- 
olic education in his native land. How could this object be best attained ? 
A Catholic University was utterly impossible; it had not succeeded in 
Catholic Ireland; it was doomed to certain failure in Protestant Eng- 
land. Under the circumstances he judged that the best possible substitute 
for such a University would be the establishment of a strong, Catholic 
center at Oxford, which had opened its doors to Catholics in 1854. It 
was his laudable ambition to become the pioneer in the inspiring task 
by erecting in the University grounds, a church, commemorative of the 
Oxford Movement of 1833. But Cardinal Manning, an implacable 
foe of “mixed education” was powerful enough to crush Newman’s plan 
and even obtained from the Congregation of the Propaganda a rescript 
which practically prohibited the Catholics of England from frequent- 
ing Oxford or Cambridge. Such uncompromising opposition to the 
higher education of Catholics with no practical substitute offered in its 
place (the Catholic University at Kensington proved a lamentable fail- 
ure) saddened the last years of Newman’s life. Five years after his 
death, however, the seed he had cast into the ground began to bear fruit. 
Acceding to a petition, signed by the prominent lay Catholics of Eng- 
land and approved by Cardinal Vaughan, Pope Leo XIII in 1895 per- 
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mitted Catholics once more to enter the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Chaplains were immediately appointed to care for the spirit- 
ual needs of the Catholic undergraduates; a Universities Board was 
formed, whose object was to provide for special courses of lectures on 
topics vitally affecting the Catholic Church. Eventually the Jesuits, 
Dominicans and Benedictines came to Oxford and strongly entrenched 
themselves in the very soil that was hallowed by so many traditions of 
monastic times. Thus the Catholic young men at Oxford enjoy not 
merely the advantages of an excellent University education but their 
faith is safeguarded and strengthened during these critical years by so 
many religious influences and by personal contact with skilled, spiritual 
directors who are at hand to solve their difficulties. The splendid work 
of the Catholic laity in England today is an eloquent testimony to the 
success of the Catholic center at Oxford. 


Within recent years the Catholic youth of America has flocked in 
large numbers to our non-sectarian and state Universities. This is in- 
deed an unfortunate state of affairs. But the fact of the matter must be 
faced. In many of these Universities the Bishop of the diocese has 
appointed a priest to gather there Catholic students into one organiza- 
tion and to give the members the best education in their religion that is 
possible under the circumstances. As a tribute to Cardinal Newman’s 
labors in behalf of Catholic education these associations are universally 
called “Newman Clubs.” 


Newman had taken part in the Oxford Movement to combat the 
“liberalism” of the day, together with its inevitable consequences,— 
materialism and infidelity. When this Movement brought him to the 
Catholic Church he applied himself with redoubled vigor to this noble 
work. He realized that only when the Catholic laity had been thoroughly 
disciplined in the teachings of their faith and had studied under capable 
leaders their foes’ method of attack, could they hope to gain the victory. 
Yet during his life-time his labors for Catholic Education seemed to be 
only an unbroken series of failures. But reviewing these “failures” in 
retrospect may we not apply to them his own favorite thought, “It is 
the rule of God’s Providence that we should succeed by failure?” For 
today we are seeing his prophecy verified. The remarkable growth of 
Catholic Education in the twentieth century is due in no small measure 
to the stimulating influence of the Oxford Movement, as exemplified 
in the life of John Henry Newman. 





Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Breter, C.Ss.R. 
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or declarative sentence, neither should he be infamous through infamy 


of law, or excluded from legitimate acts; nor should he be a deposed or 
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3. The sponsor should not be the father or mother or consort of 
the person to be baptized. 


4. The sponsor should be designated either by the person to be 


baptized or by the latter's parents or guardians, or in defect of all of 
these, by the minister himself ; 


5. In the act of baptism the sponsor should himself or by proxy 
hold or physically touch the person being baptized, or immediately lift 
or receive him from the sacred font or from the hands of the minister.” 

Why should the sponsor himself be a baptized Christian? The 
sponsor is responsible for the Christian education and spiritual welfare 
of the god-child. Evidently a person who is not himself a Christian 
cannot assume such responsibility. 

Why should the sponsor have the use of reason? Because the use 
of reason is necessary to contract any obligation or responsibility. 

Why must the sponsor have the intention of acting as such? In 
moral acts such as this, the intention is required for the validity of the 
act. If through malice or ignorance the person had no intention of being 
a sponsor, then, of course, he would not be one. 

Why cannot a person belonging to an heretical or schismatical sect 
act as sponsor? Because such a person is not the proper one to vouch 
for the Catholic education of the child. The law makes no exception. 
And therefore such a person could not be a sponsor by proxy either. 
Even though the non-Catholic sponsor were a close relative, still he 
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could not be admitted. Parents should ask only good practical Catholics 
to act as sponsors. 

What does it mean to be excommunicated—and by a condemnatory 
or declarative sentence? A member of the Church is said to be excom- 
municated when in punishment for some delinquency committed, he is 
deprived of the benefits of Church membership in the manner specified 
in the law. For example, an excommunicated person may not lawfully 
receive the sacraments. In some cases the law inflicts excommunication 
as soon as the crime is committed. In other cases, the penalty is not 
incurred even though the delinquency has been committed, until an 
ecclesiastical judge imposes it by sentence. A sentence is condemnatory, 
when the court, after a trial, has found the person guilty and “con- 
demned” him to the sentence of excommunication. A sentence is 
declarative when excommunication was incurred by force of law as soon 
as the crime was committed, but the judge “declares” that fact by a 
sentence. Then certain external and social effects of excommunication 
take place. This very canon is a good example of this point of law. 
An excommunicated person could be a sponsor validly, provided a judi- 
cial sentence, even declarative, has not been handed down. 

Why does the law exclude excommunicated persons, after sentence 
has been passed, from sponsorship? To be a sponsor, in the eyes of 
the law, is a public act. Only Catholics in good standing publicly, should 
act as sponsors. That good standing is lost through a sentence of ex- 
communication. 

When is a person “infamous”? A person is infamous when he has 
lost his good name. The law determines certain cases when “infamy” 
is incurred. For example, those who fight a duel contract legal infamy. 
Obviously persons who have lost their good name in this way, would 
not make suitable sponsors. 

What are “legitimate acts”? They are certain acts designated as such 
in the law. In the list of these acts given in canon 2256, we find) “to 
act as sponsor in the sacraments of baptism and confirmation.” 

Who is a deposed or degraded cleric? He is a cleric who through 
grave and scandalous sin has become a traitor to his calling. The Church 
punishes him severely by deposition and even degradation, to protect 
the faithful. Naturally such a person would be unfit to act as sponsor. 


Why may not the parents of the child act as sponsors? Through 
baptism the child receives a new life. It becomes the child of God 
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through grace. This supernatural life, although invisible, is something 
very real and very precious. In order to impress this great and funda- 
mental truth upon the minds of all the faithful, the Church wishes to 
keep carnal generation and spiritual regeneration apart. And therefore 
the law forbids parents to act as sponsors. Then too, sponsors are in- 
tended as supplimentary educators for the child, in case the parents 
neglect their duty, or are dead. Husband or wife should not be sponsor 
for the consort, for similar reasons. Besides, spiritual relationship 
would arise from the baptism, which in the eyes of the law is incom- 
patible with marriage. 

The nature of the case demands that the sponsor be chosen and 
designated. By whom should the choice be made? Common sense 
would suggest that those most intimately concerned should have that 
right. Consequently the canon directs that the person to be baptized 
should make the choice. If the child is too young to make the selection, 
then this choice quite naturally belongs to those who have authority over 
him—his parents or guardians. If both parents and guardians are 
wanting, then the choice quite properly belongs to the priest who bap- 
tizes. He is fitted to make a proper selection, and in the case, seems to 
be the one most concerned with the spiritual welfare of the child. 

Why must the sponsor during the act of baptism hold or touch the 
child? From the first centuries the sponsors actively took part in the 
ceremony. They were not mere witnesses. As a previous canon states 
the Church wishes the old customs to be preserved. Hence sponsors 
today must act as did the sponsors of the first centuries. 

Holding or touching the child while the water is being poured, is 
the old method when the sacrament is administered by infusion. But 
when immersion in a font was employed, it was customary for the spon- 
sor to lift or help the person leave the water. Or if the minister of the 
sacrament did this, he would at once hand over the person to the spon- 
sor who was standing in readiness to receive his god-child, emerging 
from the water. This old custom although not prevalent today, the 
Church desires to be kept whenever the sacrament is administered by 
immersion. 

ab 


Fickleness has its rise in our experience of the fallaciousness of 


present pleasure, and in our ignorance of the vanity of that which is 
absent.—Pascal. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXIV 


The clouds of the Great War were upon France; towns were being 
shelled and people lived in caves to escape the terrible detonation and 
destruction of the bombardments of the German drive upon Paris. 
Whole towns were evacuated by the people, and children would gather 
the broken shells as they would broken stones along a seashore. Amid 
scenes such as these, the early years of a little French maiden were 
passed. Scarcely born, she was carried by her mother out of reach of 
the screeching shell; but a few months old, she lost her “little daddy,” 
a victim in the battle of the Somme. Yet the child grew to be a saintly 
child—one of Christ’s little legionaries of the Eucharist. 


AGNES CHARVET 1914-27 


Agnes Eugenie Marie Charvet was born at Armentieres, France, 
on September 14, 1914. Armentieres, a town of about 28,000 inhabitants, 
is situated in almost the northernmost tip of France on the borderland 
of Belgium. The child had long been: desired by her good parents, and 
was baptized twelve hours after birth. The War of Nations had just 
broken out and the good news of the birth cheered the heart of Lieuten- 
ant Charvet at the Front. The devastation and danger of the war 
forced Mrs. Charvet to flee with her child of only six weeks. At Aire- 
sur-la-Lys she was cradled in the bread-basket of the convent, her 
mother’s muff keeping her warm. Finally they found comparative safety 
at Paris-Plage. 

In early June, 1915, wife and husband had a short visit with each 
other, but Nenette could not be taken along. Eight days later the battle 
of Hebuterne (Somme) claimed the young father and made Nenette 
fatherless when exactly nine months old. Lieutenant Charvet’s com- 
rades bear witness to the fact that he was an exemplary Christian and 
a heroic defender of his country. 

THE LITTLE WATCH DOG 

From this day, the child became the consolation of her mother, who 
was thus made a widow at the age of twenty-three. She was too young 
to realize why her mother would sit down to weep, but she began to love 
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the daddy she never knew with a love that stood second to none save 
the loves of her supernatural life and that of her mother. Early in life, 
with the budding of her understanding, she always pictured her “little 
papa” as close to Jesus in heaven. The kissing and embracing of his 
portrait became for her a daily ritual, and the recitation of a home-made 
prayer a frequent liturgy: “Littie Jesus, bless mamma, and little papa, 
and protect Nenette.” 

A year later, the war claimed her uncle, Lieutenant George Damay, 
and his two children came to live with the Charvets and thus Michael 
and Genevieve became the childhood chums of Nenette. They became 
inseparable, and later separation proved to be one of the severe trials 
of the child’s young life. Her greatest love always remained her mother 
and she would endeavor to show this affection, in countless ways. One 
day a friend pretended to strike her mother and Nenette became so 
overwrought and angry that it took quite a time to calm her and ex- 
plain all to her. A solemn promise had to be given that it would never 
happen again. Another time, her mother had contracted a severe cold. 
Nenette was told not to kiss mother so as to run no danger of catching 
a like cold. She would hear nothing of it and with characteristic effusive- 
ness increased her tokens of affection. She did not catch the cold. 

When but “high as a boot” as the French so prettily put it, she be- 
came mother’s “little watch dog.” If any one took it upon himself to 
borrow mother’s scissors, two little eyes were upon that person until 
the article was returned. When mother was gone, the little maid assumed 
the responsibility of the household and mother’s things were absolutely 
safe. 

“WHY, MAMMA, YOU DID!” 

The thunder of the great War rolled louder and closer to the little 
town; the enemy was right below Amiens. Railroads were destroyed, 
the people were filled with consternation and fear. The moon was full, 
a fact that favored the activities of the enemy. Many fled, but the family 
of Nenette stayed on. The night was terrible to live through, for the air 
was livid with bombardment and the houses fairly rocked with the awful 
detonation of the shells. Many people fled to the caves of the moun- 
tain side, while children, unconscious of the danger, gathered pieces of 
shells from the gardens. In March, 1918, the offensive moved closer to 
town, and the night of March 24-25 saw practically everyone in the 
caves, where adults and children huddled together as they listened to 
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the thunder of man-made destruction. Nenette sat upon her grand- 
mother’s knees, seemingly oblivious of the terror of the happenings 
around her. She knew no fear and when a particularly loud report 
caused mothers and fathers to tremble, she would clap her hands and 
cry out: “Again, once more!” 

The next day, the family were once more upon the road in search 
of safety, which they eventually found at Chartres. Here among friends 
they found a house, and the childhood of Nenette took on a more even 
tenor. 

When four years old, Nenette began her catechism, which was taught 
her by her mother. Each day, the little mind absorbed a little more 
about God. She proved to be an interested and attentive scholar. Her 
mother, thinking one day that she must by this time have learned the 
first lesson, asked her: 

“Who created us and placed us in the world?” 

“Why, Mamma,” she answered in surprise, “you did!” 

Mother looked at her somewhat amused, and with a sigh turned 
back to the beginning. 

THE RED TONGUE 

Nenette had a lively disposition, and she and her cousins would stage 
little comic skits with great success. When returning from catechism 
she would tell her mother all the stories she heard, giving each account 
its proper facial expression and change of voice. 

With the signing of the Armistice in November, 1918, the four 
years’ exile of the Charvet family came to an end. Once more they set 
out to the north, but did not make their home in Armentieres but at 
Loos, and here Nenette spent the rest of her days. 

She had a sweet, open character ; at times she was slow to do what 
was demanded of her, a fault which brought several reprimands upon 
her. She showed a marked taste for study—that is, if she happened to 
like the subject in hand. For instance, she dreaded the time for piano 
lessons, but her sense of duty, which was truly remarkable in this child, 
never allowed her to shorten the time of the exercise, although she saw 
how her cousins did it. She would skip away from the piano and study 
the clock, but seeing that five or six minutes still remained to complete 
the hour, she would, with a deep sigh and shrug, turn back to the keys. 
A study of the child reveals that her outstanding characteristic was a 
“sentiment of duty which made her do each of her childish tasks with 
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great care.” At times it really demanded effort but she would say to 
herself : “I must do this; let’s get at it!” 

Her aversion for some duty or other at times manifested itself by 
her putting out her tongue at it. Mother noticed it, but said nothing. 
But what was the child’s consternation to find among the gifts that the 
feast of St. Nicholas brought, a large red tongue. The child was deeply 
impressed and made haste to hide it in the cabinet where she kept her 
toys, declaring to her mother: “I won’t do it again, Mamma!” But when 
Nenette forgot the lesson, all mother had to do was to salvage that 
tongue from among the child’s toys. 

FIRST COMMUNION 

In her piety, the child showed nothing singular. Her ideas were 
serious, her prayer recollected. In fact, people would remark about her 
deep attention at Mass, and her complete recollection when in church 
or at prayer. We find a certain degree of sacrifice in her life, but noth- 
ing which any child might not do. Her life is nothing more than 
twelve years of humble virtue and modest effort, and more than this 
Jesus does not demand from His little ones. 

In 1920, she was separated from her mother for the first time. Mrs. 
Charvet with her parents visited the Front from the Yser to the Vosges, 
and were gone three weeks. The child found the interval almost un- 
bearable and upon their return, they found the child pale and sad. 
However, she got used to such separations since mother took a similar 
trip each year. The letters that child and mother wrote to each other 
during these periods of separation make fine reading and reveal a re- 
markable attachment. 

On April 24, 1921, when Agnes was but six and one-half years old, 
she received Holy Communion for the first time. As usual with these 
young people, they are reticent as to their experiences on that great day. 
Only here and there can we glean from some remark what Christ’s 
coming meant to them. Her preparation was very serious, and the cere- 
mony impressive. On a lily covered prie-dieu in the white chapel of the 
Dames Auxiliatrices at Lilles, she knelt side by side with her cousin. 
Her mother knelt near her, and all seemed to sense the fact that Christ 
felt quite at home in these innocent child souls. What the event meant 
for Agnes may be caught from a remark she made to one of the Re- 
ligious shortly before: 

“You know, Mother,” she said, “I am going to make my First Holy 
Communion ; I am so happy!” 
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“But tell me,” replied the Religious, “why are you so happy?” 


’ 


“Because my little papa is in heaven,” was the earnest reply, “and 
when I shall have little Jesus in my heart, I will be closer to him.” 
The Sacred Heart was really her home, where loved ones meet and 
affections are sanctified. 
“T LIKE MY SLEEP!” 


Nenette received Holy Communion two to three times each week, 
and never missed a First Friday except once. When it was announced 
from the pulpit on Sunday that the following Friday was the First Fri- 
day, the little one would turn to her mother immediately and stage- 
whisper in her ear: “Mamma, First Friday this week!” 

In 1923, when on a visit to her cousins in Alsace, she one day ceased 
playing abruptly and ran to her Aunt Marguerite who sat close by. 

“What do you find best here on earth?” she asked her. 

“Darling, you tell me,” Aunt Marguerite parried. 


“To receive little Jesus in my heart in Communion,” was the quick 
reply. “You know, I love Him very much—little Jesus; I really love 
mamma very much but I love Him more. See this little note-book? I 
have written everything there.” She skipped back to her playmates 
again, her clear voice sounding high above the others as she led her 
cousins in play. The aunt had out of delicacy refrained from taking the 
little notebook, and after Nenette’s death, this little treasure could no 
more be found. 

Shortly after this event, the child one day stated what she would 
like to be. 

“Later on I will be a religious, but in a: convent where they do not 
rise at night to pray.” She was asked why she placed such a peculiar 
condition. 


“Well,” she replied quite seriously, “I like my sleep too much for 
that !” 


THE VERY JOY OF LIVING 


There was a strong strain of self love in the child’s character which 
showed itself frequently in her studies. The acquisition of good: points 
meant a lot to her because it put her above others. Her memory was 
not of the strongest, and because of this she at times did not do so well 
in her recitations. After such an event, you could see her sit in a corner 
and could hear her reprimanding herself : 
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“Mademoiselle, if you don’t know your lesson, you will give up ten 
good points!” 

Her teachers report that she was remarkably attentive in school and 
kept the silence quite strictly. If at times she did exchange a few words, 
a note of warning from the teacher was sufficient to recall her to duty. 
She was not effusive with others although at home she bubbled over 
with fun and repartee. When in company she was inclined to be silent. 
However, she could speak her mind, as for instance, when she told Aunt 
Susan how she disliked the habit of a person’s constantly removing and 
replacing her pince-nez glasses. She possessed delicate politeness and 
never pained any one, which, I believe, Cardinal Newman, makes the 
main ingredient of genuine gentility. 

The end of the year 1923 brought with it the separation from her 
cousins Genevieve and Michael who were taken to Paris to live with 
their step-father. Henceforth, Agnes played by herself. At first she 
found it very lonely, but with time she became used to it. Neighbors 
could hear her as she filled the garden with song or played imaginary 
opponents at croquet. She could be seen dancing through the fallen 
autumn leaves, and swinging her arms in rythmic motion for very joy 
of living. At other times she could be seen chasing invading cats from 
the premises. She loved to sing so much that she would repeat any song 
she heard along the street, so that her mother, to prevent undesirable 
snatches, made her learn airs from the repertoire of Dalcroze. 

On May 20, 1925, she received the sacrament of Confirmation and 
two weeks later made her Solemn Communion. On ordinary school 
days when she did not receive Communion, she would have to be told 
to hurry lest she be too late, but on Communion days, she was the little 
alerm clock of the household and she would urge mother to hurry: 
“Hurry, Mamma, it is time; we will be late!” 

SACRIFICE 

In a little note book that remained, we read that Agnes put herself 
down for three things that she found difficult : silence in class, obedience, 
behavior. These she strove to acquire, marking down her victories. 

“T have behaved in class to please Jesus.” 

“T wanted to eat something that I like very much, but I didn’t 
take it.” 

“T had no desire to do something, but I did it right away.” And so 
down the list wa read of a little girl who is trying to pile up sacrifices 
to show her genuine love for Jesus. 
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One day she was greatly surprised to find a little girl who did not 
know what sacrifice meant. 

“Can you imagine, Aunt Susan,” she later exclaimed, “my little 
friend did not even know that there was such a thing as sacrifice!” 

“Well, child,” aunt replied, “did you explain it to her?” 

“No, auntie,” she answered, “I tried, but I saw it was not worth the 
while; she did not understand.” 


Sacrifice is something born of love, and only love can understand. 
To the Jew a stumbling block, to the heathen a scandal, but to the lovers 
of Christ, the effort to slake unquenchable desire. 


She liked nice dresses, and could not bear to see her dress spotted 
or her stockings stained. Yet she had no patience in trying on different 
dresses: “A dress is a dress!’’ Sometimes she would come to the parlor 
affecting some new style of wearing her hair. Her mother would smile 
at it, and Nenette would sense that her try was not very happy. The 
next day, she would resume her ordinary way. One day, as they were 
in the country, she gathered sprays of red berries and adorned herself 
with them. Her mother teased her about it and remarked that some day 
she would have to wear a wig—a remark that had the desired effect. 

In the last April retreat that she made, she summarized her faults 
and plans in these words: 

“J, will be less proud, and will try to curb my self-love. I will say 
my prayers better and will try to control myself more.” Although the 
life of the child had but nine more months to run, she fought against 
herself constantly, giving Christ the offering of genuine effort, which 
after all has more to do in making saints than accomplished facts. 

THE DAYS OF SUFFERING 

Some years before death, Agnes asked this rather surprising ques- 
tion: 

“You say that we go to heaven? How do you do it? How does 
Jesus come to seek us?” 

Christmas day, 1926 had passed, and St. Stephen’s day was dawn- 
ing. At about half past six, Nenette woke her mother saying: “Mamma, 
my heart pains me!” The child was kept in bed for that day and on 
the morrow a doctor would be called, should the child be no better. The 
next morning Nenette called her mother again: “Mamma, it cannot go 
on this way; I am going to die; Little Jesus is going to take me, but it 
will not be today.” Her face remained serene, her features unaltered, 
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but the little heart raced and tripped painfully. Attacks similar to this 
had happened to her, she acknowledged, especially when about to fall 
asleep, so that she thought she would die. The doctor was called and the 
little one insisted on seeing the priest first. He came to give her his 
blessing, and shortly after, the doctor arrived. He saw nothing to be 
over-anxious about, especially since the pain had disappeared. But 
shortly after midnight the pains returned, a consultation revealed symp- 
toms of peritonitis, and an emergency operation was performed. For 
two days the little life hung in the balance, but then hope began to 
dawn. 

The one preoccupation of Nenette was that her mother would be 
left alone, and it was rather pathetic to hear how she said to herself: 

“T would so much have wished that I had a little brother or a little 
sister !”” 

All through these painful days, she thought of her mother con- 
stantly. That she would be alone and lose her Nenette, meant more to 
her than all her pains. When she was being taken to the hospital, before 
they removed her from, the carriage, she said to her mother: 

“You know, mamma dear, Little Jesus is going to take me away.” 

“Tell Him, darling,” she answered quickly, “Little Jesus, I love 
You with all my heart, but let me stay with my mamma.” Nenette did 
so with all her soul—but God knew best. 


The child’s condition progressed so favorably that even she thought 
that all danger was past. But early morning of January 3 brought with 
it a recurrence of the violent pains so that another operation had to be 
performed. Extreme Unction was administered that afternoon, and that 
evening despite all medical diagnosis, the child lived on. The next day 
saw the patient steadily growing worse, and as a convulsion seized the 
child towards eight o’clock, the distracted mother appealed to Christ in 
those powerful words of other days: “Lord, she whom thou lovest is 
sick ; give me back my child!’ But quickly upon that came the beautiful 
prayer of resignation, that distinguishes our saintly mothers: “My God, 
you have given her to me for my happiness, I give her to You, take her 
for the conversion of sinners.” 

At noon all thought the end had come. Another convulsion seemed 
to sap all remaining strength. 

“Little Jesus,” came softly from the little sufferer, “I suffer so 
much ss 
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“Little Jesus, if you so will, take me to Paradise.” And as she 
closed her eyes: “Little Jesus has told me that I will go directly to 
heaven !” 

HEAVEN BOUND 

Although the dawn was reddening, Christ did not choose to come 
and the little one suffered on. Christ spared her no suffering, for to 
those of the body He added those of the soul. Satan seemed to make 
one last effort to snatch this child from Christ, but her mother’s sug- 
gestions and the help of the priest put the demon to flight. When 
Nenette saw tears standing in the eyes of her mother, she said: 

“You have been crying, mamma?” 

“No, no, darling,” came the beautiful reply, “see, your mother is 
quite happy to have raised a little daughter for the Little Jesus!” 
Despite all her solicitude for her mother, she said that she wished to die. 

“But why?” she was asked. 

“To go to Little Jesus.” 

“You wish to be with mamma and with Little Jesus?” 

“No, it is not the same thing . . . I want to go to heaven, and 
Little Jesus does not wish to send me a cure.” 

Little complaints about the length of her suffering were quickly cor- 
rected by expressions of ove and desires to go to God. Comfort came 
to her at times, and at one time particularly, when she raised her arms 
and looked to heaven with her face smiling and beautiful as she ex- 
claimed: “There it is . . . Little Jesus takes me to heaven!” Late 
that evening of January 8th, the doctors made one supreme effort—they 
performed another operation, the third within thirteen days. At half 
past nine she awoke but felt no better. Two hours later she called for 
her mother: 


“Mamma, mamma, take my hand!” but the little hand was already 
cold. And as the mother spoke to her softly those favorite words of the 
little one: “Little Jesus, I love You with all my heart!” the little lips 
seemed to move, as she peacefully gave back her soul to God. It was 
Sunday, January 9, 1927, at two o’clock in the morning. 


THE LIGHT IN THE CANDLESTICK 


In the cemetery at Armentieres there is a beautiful monument. There 
to the left of the cross a brown marble slab tells of Jean Charles Marie 
Charvet of the 233rd Infantry who fell on the field of honor in the 
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battle of Hebuterne (Somme) June 14, 1915, at the age of 27 years. 
Right beside him is another, whose inscription reads thus: 
Agnes Eugenie Marie Charvet 
Born September 14, 1914 
Taken to heaven by Jesus 
January 9, 1927 
At the age of 12 years. 

There are always flowers adorning the little grave, and her name is 
engraved in enduring marble, but we hope that the aroma of her short 
life may perfume the lives of our own little ones, and give her deathless 
memory in the leadership in which she survives. 


THE END OF BIGOTRY 

In the life of Archbishop Carroll by John Gilmary Shea, we read 
that soon after General Washington took command of the American 
army, he was informed that “Pope Day” was to be celebrated in camp, 
a day on which the Pope was burned in effigy. This insult to the Cath- 
olic religion was distasteful to his more liberal mind, and as Congress 
was making every effort to win the favor of the Canadians and the 
Catholics of the northwest and in Maine, he saw how impolitic such an 
exhibition of bigotry would be. 

Accordingly Washington issued the following order, which abolished 
“Pope Day” forever : 

“November 5th: As the Commander-in-Chief has been apprised of 
a design formed for the observance of that ridiculous and childish cus- 
tom of burning the effigy of the Pope, he cannot help expressing his 
surprise that there should be officers and soldiers in this army so void 
of common sense as not to see the impropriety of such a step at this 
juncture, at a time when we are soliciting, and have really obtained the 
friendship and alliance of the people of Canada whom we ought to con- 
sider as brethren embarked in the same cause—the defense of the liberty 
of America. 

“At this juncture, and under such circumstances, to be insulting their 
religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused ; indeed, instead 
of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty to address public 
thanks to these our brethren, as to them we are indebted for every late 
happy success over the common enemy in Canada.” 

ake 
Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule—Cowper. 





————— 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


GOL! 


WHAT CATHOLICS BELIEVE 

A Catechist of the Society for the Propagation of Faith recently 
told the following story, as it was printed in the Catholic Bulletin of St. 
Paul: 

A group of Protestants came to my house one evening and we 
started a long discussion about religion. They were angry that the 
Catholic Church was making such an advance whilst they, for their 
part, were losing considerable ground and they insisted that we Cath- 
olics were idolators and worse than pagans. 

I did my best to convince them, but they would not hear, and when 
I insisted that we did not adore idols they called me a liar. 

A considerable crowd had gathered round to hear the discussion 
and, to tell the truth, I felt I was losing ground—they would parry my 
arguments with a blunt “We do not believe you,” whereas, by sheer 
force of numbers, their words were impressing the bystanders. 

One of the listeners, appreciating my difficulty, said: 

“Give us, in brief, an outline of what you believe.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I called my little girl—a child seven 
years old—and said: 

“Girlie, kneel down here and recite the Apostles’ Creed.” 

She promptly and docilely obeyed, and on bended knees, with hands 
devoutly joined, commenced slowly and deliberately: “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty . . . .” and so on to the very end. 

The Protestants rose to their feet and without another word walked 
quietly out of the door. 


THE HOUR DIVINE 

The Catholic artist, Carrier-Belleuse, who died recently at the age 
of 82, and who became celebrated as a painter of dancers, one day, after 
he was 81, came to the office of the pastor of St. Francis de Sales 
Church in Paris and said: 

“T do not know whether you know me, but I am one of your parish- 
ioners. My name is Carrier-Belleuse.” 

In reply, Canon Loutil, the pastor, opened his breviary and showed 
him a holy picture, “The Hour Divine.” It was a copy of one of the 
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artist’s works. It depicted a little First Communicant, enveloped in her 
white veil and in rapt adoration as she made her act of thanksgiving in 
the midst of her companions. 

Carrier-Belleuse was quite touched at seeing it and said: 

“It is the portrait of my daughter. I was present at her First Com- 
munion which she received in your church. When I saw her returning 
from the Holy Table, her hands joined, with eyes of ecstasy, I was 
seized with such emotion that I was hardly back in my studio before 
I was trying to put on canvas the sentiment with which I was still im- 
bued. It became “The Hour Divine’. I have never parted with it.” 

When the aged painter became ill and realized that the end was 
near, he called for Canon Loutil, asked for the Sacraments, and said: 

“T have painted many canvasses. I am no longer concerned with 
them. But there is one which I have never let get away from me and 
for which I have refused a fortune. For that one I have an ardent 
desire; that is to see it return to the church where its inspiration was 
born.” 

Only a few hours before he died, he had some one telephone from 
the hospital to the rectory to be sure that the picture had reached its 
destination. 


A TERRIBLE CREED 

The logical conclusions of the principles of the religion of Calvin 
are brought out almost ludicrously by an anecdote related by the son 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson, in a memoir prefaced to an edition of his 
poems. 

One of the poet’s aunts, a Mrs. Bourne, was a rigid Calvinist, and 
would weep for hours because God was so infinitely good. 

“Has He not damned,” she would cry, “most of my friends? But 
me, me He has picked out for eternal salvation, me who am no better 
than my neighbors!” 

One day she said to her nephew: 

“Alfred, Alfred, when I look at you I think of the words of Sacred 
Scripture: Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

It is this type of religious belief that has contributed largely to the 
spread of irreligion in our day. 

ie = 

Leisure is sweet to those who have earned it, but burdensome to 

those who get it for nothing—The Rock. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL 


Christopher I. Gagnier, a well-known contractor of Springfield, 
Mass., left a will that deserves special commendation. He made many 
bequests to Catholic charities and left the remainder of his estate to his 
children. But richer far than the wealth he gave to his heirs was this 
paragraph of his will: 

“Before endeavoring to apportion equally among my children who 
may survive me what worldly possessions I may hold, I desire to ad- 
monish all of you, my children, to guard faithfully and zealously the 
greatest inheritance of all, ‘the faith of our fathers.’ If you obey faith- 
fully the laws of Holy Mother Church you cannot fail to be good citizens. 
and be at peace with everyone possessing uprightness and draw upon 
yourselves God’s blessing. Therefore guard well your faith. It is a 
precious heritage of vastly more value than all the perishable goods of 
this world.” 

We cannot help admiring the true Christian spirit of this man. His 
was the right idea. The greatest thing he could leave to his children 
was the Faith. 

But it would be useless to try to leave to the children their Faith, 
if they have never learnt that Faith, never made it part and parcel of 
their lives, their thought and conduct. The best and the surest way to 
leave the Faith to the children, is to give to them, to implant it in their 
hearts from their very childhood, and to deepen it in them by a thor- 
ough Catholic education. And a thorough Catholic education means, 
one that reaches through the grades into High School and to higher 
education. 

Our schools, like all the others, are feeling the stress of the hard 
times. It is our glory that no Catholic schools have as yet been forced 
to close their doors. Now is the time to stand loyally by our schools. 
They are the admiration of all thinking and serious men. Stand by 
them by sending the children to them; stand by them by whatever aid 
you can give them; stand by them with the conviction that they are 
God’s schools. 
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IN BEHALF OF CHILDREN 
Some startling figures have recently been released by the Depart- 


ment of Labor. It is stated that about one-fifth of all school and pre- 
school children at the present time are suffering from poor nutrition and 
lack of proper medical care. 

The depression has brought about many sad results, but none is 
sadder than this. That, in the midst of all the charitable agencies operat- 
ing to relieve suffering, in the midst of the wide publicity given to child- 
welfare campaigns of every description, we should still have to learn 
that so many children are not being given a fair chance at life itself is 
distressing indeed. 

Public and private organizations should, we believe, concentrate 
their efforts to a greater extent on relieving the sufferings of children. 
Children are too often allowed to suffer because their parents or guard- 
ians are shiftless or undeserving of help. It is true that such situations 
offer a vexing problem to social workers ; yet it can be definitely stated 
that one of the functions of true Christian charity is to provide for 
those who through no fault of theirs are not provided for by their own. 

Individual Catholics, we also believe, can do much to relieve the 
sufferings of children. A little interest in those around them, a readiness 
to be moved at the sight of children in need, a spirit of charity that will 
find ways and means to assist them—will reduce a great deal of want. 

Individual charity should not be allowed to die out simply because 
there are organizations existing for the purpose. 

GOOD NEWS 

It is always cheering to hear good news, even though the good does 
not at once come to ourselves. Since the depression began, people have 
been eagerly looking for signs of a return to normalcy, and for that 
very reason have too often been duped into hope by the falsely optimis- 
tic boasts of writers and public speakers who tried to “psychologize” 
them into thinking the worst was over. 

But now there is something, at least, of a basis for rejoicing. Every- 
one can readily understand that the “Help Wanted” columns of news- 
papers must reflect the condition of business. So it is encouraging to 
read in Editor and Publisher that except for the period of the bank 
moratorium this year, Help Wanted advertisements in the leading papers 
of New York City (which may be taken as an index to other cities), 


have been running more than 50 per cent ahead of what they were in 
1932. 
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For too long a time there was not even a possibility for the idle of 
finding work. Now apparently the possibilities are multiplying in num+ 
ber, which is concrete evidence of better conditions. 

It will be long, of course, before the recovery effects all of the 
thousands who were disastrously treated by the depression. We may still 
be in for a hard winter, but we can pray God to help us to bear it, and 
to speed the complete recovery that seems at least distantly to be in view. 

SCIENCE AND SIN 

How little Catholics have to fear from so-called scientists who 
attack fundamental Christian morality on grounds of science has re- 
cently been amply shown by a pair of articles that appeared in the 
Scientific American. 

The first was an article by a professor of biology in an Eastern 
College for women, which dogmatically asserted in effect that the testi- 
mony of scientists and the researches of biology prove that there is no 
such thing as a sixth commandment; or further still—that not only are 
violations of Christian sex morality not wrong, but that they are neces- 
sary and good. 

The article was followed by another, written by the Rev. Ignatius 
W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D., in which the biologist is not only proven to be 
unscientific, but self-contradictory as well. Father Cox, drawing upon 
no sources except those admitted by his opponent, literally swamps him 
with soundly scientific refutation. Between the scientific character of 
the two articles there is as much difference as between night and day. 

So it is usually. The loudly heralded new views and opinions and 
theories regarding religion and morality need only the test of true 
science and intelligent thinking — and they fade away. 

A LESSON IN PRAYER 

When questioned about his prayer, and how it was that he could find 
so much food for meditation without being able to glean thoughts from 
spiritual books (for he was unable to read), Saint Felix of Cantalice, a 
devout son of St. Francis, replied: 

“T am in possession of a breviary that consists of six letters, five 
being red and one white; namely, the five Sacred Wounds of our 
Blessed Lord, and the holy Mother of God.” 

“Tf,” he added, “I had the grace to understand these six letters per- 
fectly, I would not yield to any doctor or theologian of the first rank. 
Pray to God and His holy Mother that I, may understand better.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SIGNS OF THE LOVE OF GOD 
Divine love is compared in the 
Scriptures to fire. Our Lord, in 
From “Sure declaring to us in 
Signs of the Love the Gospel that 
of God, etc.” He had come on 
earth to bring down the divine 
love, expresses Himself by saying 
that He had come on earth to 
bring fire: I am come to cast fire 
on earth. 

Now, fire has these two proper- 
ties,—it resists what is contrary 
to itselfi—I mean to say, that in- 
stead of being put out by the wind 
or by our blowing upon it, it is 
thereby augmented;—and it is 
operative; if it is fire it will act. 
Here are, therefore, two sure 
signs by which we may find out if 
we have within ourselves the holy 
love of God—works and patience. 
We shall speak here only of the 
first—namely, works. 


Do we always work for our 
God, at least by means of a pure 
right intention of doing His divine 
will in all things, of finding His 
divine good pleasure in all things? 
Do we voluntarily suffer for His 
sake everything that is against our 
inclinations—poverty, tribulations, 
sickness, and everything else? And 
instead of such things making us 
go far from Him, do they bring 
us nearer to Him? If they do, then 
we have the holy love of God. 
Our love is a fire which acts, 
which opposes what is contrary to 
our love towards God will be not 
true, but false; it will be a love of 
itself, otherwise we have it not; 
the lips, but not of the heart. St. 
John also warns us against this: 
My little children (see how he 


makes use of the very expressions 
of love), let us not love in word 
and in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. 


Let us give some more practical 
examples. Suppose you have an 
opportunity of making such and 
such profit, but it is dishonest to 
do so; or an opportunity occurs 
for you to indulge yourself in 
some pleasure, but that pleasure 
is unlawful; the duties of your 
state trouble you, or the labors of 
your employment weary you; and 
for the sake of your God you do 
not care to make that profit, you 
renounce that pleasure, do your 
duty, and continue your work,— 
then you have the holy love of 
God, your love is a fire which oper- 
ates; otherwise you have it not, 
your love towards God will not be 
true love, but false; it will be a 
love of the lips, and not a love of 
the heart: “My little children, let 
us not love in words nor in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth.” 


Further, suppose some tribula- 
tion comes upon you suddenly, 
that you suddenly lose some per- 
son in whom were all your hopes, 
and who was your whole support. 
Do you with promptness offer it 
all to Our Lord: do you even bear 
all with joy? If so, you have the 
holy love of God. Your love is a 
fire which resists what is contrary 
to itself; otherwise you have it 
not: your love will not be true, it 
will be false—a love of the lips, 
not a love of the heart: “My little 
children, let us not love in words, 
nor in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.” 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Bernardette. By Laurence McReavy, 
M. A. Published by B. Herder, St. Louis. 
198 pages. $1.25, net. 

This is an interesting life of Blessed 
Bernardette Soubirous. The book has 
two parts. The first part is devoted to 
Bernardette’s life in the world, the second 
to her life in the convent. The first part 
is better done than the second. The 
author gives a good account of the 
visions of Mary, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, to little Bernardette in the grotto 
of Lourdes. 

The second part describes her religious 
life in the convent of the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Nevers. Bernardette was an hum- 
ble, simple soul. It is refreshing to read 
how she shunned publicity. Her suffer- 
ings were unique. But they were the 
setting for the virtues that made her a 
saint. Religious, but also Christians in 
other walks of life will find this part of 
the book instructive and helpful. 

One would have liked to learn more 
of the Sisters of Nevers — their founda- 
tion, their work, their spirit. Although 
the second part gives many interesting 
events and traits of Bernardette, still one 
would like a more detailed and scientific 
development of her growth in sanctity. 

The little volume is well worth while. 
It will serve the purpose of making the 
adult Bernardette better known to 
English readers. She is a saint quite 
different from all others. Still in her 
religious life there is nothing exceptional. 

—F. E. B. 

Frederick Ozanam. By Rev. Henry 
Louis Hughes. Published by Herder, St. 
Louis. 192 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Biographies are popular. They have 
been among the best sellers of late. Many 
are coming from the press every day. 
Unfortunately they are not always com- 
mendable, — either as to subject or as 
to method; in fact, they are sometimes 
worthy of condemnation. 

Catholic biorraphy, too, is showing a 
remarkable revival, not only in the 
number of “lives” that are anpearing, 
but more even in the method and manner 
of treatment. There is a real efficacy in 
reading the life of a good man,—in 
spending a few hours in the company of 


some great Christian character. But we 
cannot get anyone to do this, unless we 
can introduce him to these noblemen of 
the faith, unless we can bring them to- 
gether. And that we cannot do, unless 
the “lives” we present are not only 
authentic, but also interesting. 

Father Hughes gives us a life of 
Frederick Ozanam that certainly has this 
quality. It is a most readable book. 

The choice of subject, too, is most 
timely. Not only are our times in many 
respects like the times of Ozanam, — 
times of economic stress and potential 
revolution, — but his achievement holds 
so much of example and inspiration for 
those who long to take part in Catholic 
Action. 

Ozanam realized that deeds, not books 
and theories, were the primary need of 
the day, the real defence of our Faith 
and the best missionary. Charity, — an 
enlightened, active, self-sacrificing char- 
ity, that has become perpetuated in the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, —that was 
his contribution to the Catholic life of his 
day. His character, his position, his 
learning and culture, gave his work so 
much higher value. 

Read this book and meet a real man. 
Spend some hours in his company for 
your delight and for your betterment. 

—A. T. Z. 

Saint Anselm. By Joseph Clayton, F. 
R.Hist.S. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 165 pages. Price, $1.75. 

This latest book of the “Science and 
Culture Series” is an interesting and liv- 
ing picture of the life and times of St. 
Anselm, Abbot of Bec and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The greater part of the book 
is taken up with the struggle of the Saint 
with the English Kings, William Rufus 
and Henry I, over the question of the 
lay investitures of bishops in England. 
The author depicts the evils of the times 
in unsparing fashion, but the gentle yet 
firm character of Anselm stands out over 
all. One striking scene is that in which 
the saintly archbishop, at a council of 
the King, William Rufus, together with 
the prelates and nobles of the kingdom, 
over the matter of investitures, stated 
his unconditional support of the Pope and 
opposition to the King, and then quietly 
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went off into a corner and sat down and 
went to sleep. The book is a strong pre- 
sentation of the general attitude of obe- 
dience towards the spiritual supremacy 
of the Pope in England in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The last two chap- 
ters of the book are taken up with the 
famous theological writings of the Saint, 
especially the “Cur Deus agg a 
—R.J.M. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Church Architecture. Building for a 
Living Faith. By Frank Brannach. 
Published by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Milwaukee. 266 pages. Price, $3.00. 

It was a happy thought that made the 
editor of the Science and Culture Series 
(Bruce) include a book on Church 
Architecture. For no doubt architecture 
is one of the most important elements 
and factors in culture. 

The author defines art thus: “By art 
we do not here mean the mere reproduc- 
tions of the creations of other nations 
and other times,—frozen forms, — but 
the expression of beautiful thought in 
sensible form, prompted by a new desire 
for worthiness, not only in external 
appearance, but of innate quality.” 

With this idea in view he sets about 
evaluating the various art forms in 
architecture, past as well as present. 
Evidently the book cannot be exhaustive, 
by reason of its size; but fundamental 
ideas are given, sufficient perhaps for 
one more or less acquainted with the his- 
tory of architecture, but hardly sufficient 
in many cases to satisfy the layman. Yet 
it will be interesting and informing even 
for him. — 

Fundamental, too, and quite just, it 
seems to me, is this paragraph from 
Chapter I: Liturgy and Beauty: 

“There are of course artists who at- 
tempt to work in religious subjects with- 
out sharing in the spirit of worship, but 
they are not to be taken seriously. They 
are like the writers who have tried to 
explain the beauty of great cathedrals 
of the past by proportion, variety and 
the skill of trained artisans. If the pur- 
pose is missed, all is missed. An era of 
great church building is a time of great 
Faith. Where the intention is unworthy, 
the fault will be recognized even after 
many centuries by the beholder. So the 
appeal for better churches means a more 
earnest devotion which will be shown 
unconsciously in external form.” 

Quite true. And one thinks spon- 
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taneously of the great Cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages,— the Ages of Faith. In- 
deed, the sub-title of the book might 
just as well read: Building by a living 
Faith, — as for a living Faith; the latter 
supposes the former. 

And very well does he say: “The 
Church is an offering to God to give Him 
the honor due from the creature to the 
Creator. It would fill the purpose if 
there were no worshippers within. But 
it has a secondary purpose, —the inspi- 
ration of devotion.” 

With such high ideals and pregnant 
ideas of Church Architecture we can 
expect much from an architect. There 
is also an interesting if not altogether 
convincing discussion of modern church 
architecture. 

The book should be welcome to priests; 
and for the cultural aspect, it may be 
recommended for high school and college 
libraries —A. T. Z. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Why Catholics Believe. By Martin J. 
Scott, S.J., Litt. D. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York, N. Y. 248 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

The title of this book is self-explana- 
tory. In a very quiet and facile style 
Father Scott presents the common sense 
position of the Catholic and his Church. 
For those Catholics who do not possess 
a conversational knowledge of their re- 
ligion the book will be enlightening and 
interesting; for the non-Catholic who is 
fair in his judgments it will be pleasantly 
and solidly informative; upon all who 
are beset with the multitude of doubts 
and fears engendered by our modern life 
and times it will be a source of a balanc- 
ing and stabilizing reassurance —M. J. H. 


The second edition of the Catholic 
Medical Mission Manual has just come 
from the press, This edition contains im- 
provements over the first. It gives detailed 
descriptions of the way in which both 
old and young can help the Medical 
Missions by making bandages and dress- 
ings, collecting medicines and other useful 
objects, and preparing various sorts of 
surgical pads, slings, binders and hospital 
garments and other supplies. The price 
is 25 cents, and it may be had post free 
by addressing the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, 10 West 17th St., New 
York. Many societies of girls and women 
have introduced the book into their 
program of activities. 
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®, Catholic Events <& 


Persons: 





The Most Reverend Vladimir Alexandrof of Seattle, archbishop-elect of the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, who had jurisdiction over the Pacific coast 
states, Alaska and the Northwestern provinces of Canada, was recently received into 
the Roman Catholic Church at the Graymoor monastery of the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement at Garrison, New York. 

Professor John A. Staunton of the department of philosophy at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, a former Episcopalian clergyman who became a convert to the Catholic 
Church in 1930, leaves Notre Dame in September of this year to study in Rome for 
the priesthood. His wife died in August, 1931, and he is now in his 70th year. 

General Italo Balbo and his crew, before leaving Rome for their historic mass 
flight to Chicago, knelt in prayer, asking God’s blessing upon their undertaking, 
according to an article in the Osservatore Romano, newspaper organ of the Vatican. 
This act of devotion and subjection to God influenced the Holy Father to cable con- 
gratulations to the fliers when they reached America and to express his wishes for a 
happy return. 

Mlle Sandra Ravel, whose picture was carried in almost all large daily papers in 
America as an Italian motion picture star and a niece of the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, is not a niece of the Pope at all. The new account about her stated that she had 
the Pope’s permission to devote herself to the screen, that he only asked that she 
change her name (Sandra Ratti) and that he himself chose the name (Ravel) she 
was to use. The editors of the French Catholic organ Choisiy examined into the story 
and found that it was entirely false. 

The Reverend Charles R. Uncles, the first colored priest to be ordained in the 
United States, died on July 20 at the age of 74 years. Father Uncles was ordained 
by Cardinal Gibbons in the Cathedral of Baltimore in 1891, and was a member of the 
St. Joseph’s Society of the Sacred Heart. He spent most of his priestly career as 
professor in the St. Joseph’s House of Studies at Epiphany College, Newburgh, New 
York. He is remembered as a humble, hardworking, zealous and blameless priest. 

The Most Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno, Nevada, has been named 
by President Roosevelt as one of the leading citizens drafted from the various states 
to serve without compensation in the campaign toward recovery in business condi- 
tions. He will serve in the San Francisco district, which includes California, Utah and 
Nevada. 

Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the Marquette graduate school, has been made 
administrator of the Recovery Program in Wisconsin by Governor Albert G. Schme- 
deman. 

William George Bruce, Catholic publisher and civic leader in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has been named a member of the Wisconsin State Advisory board of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works. 

Anthony F. Klinkner, state editor of the Catholic Daily Tribune in Dubuque, 
Iowa, was formally elected Iowa State Poet Laureate at the Pioneers’ dinner held in 
connection with the Dubuque Centennial. 
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Josephus Daniels, ambassador from the United States to Mexico, whose address 
on the day he took office was criticized in this column of THE Licvortan, has since 
boldly championed freedom of worship in a speech delivered at an American Inde- 
pendence Day celebration in Mexico City. The Ambassador suggested that a new 
declaration of independence should be written to suit the modern era, and that one 
of the truths held to be self-evident in such a declaration would be “that the posses- 
sion of liberty must include the unrestricted right of freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of worship.” 

The Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, who is general 
director of the Catholic Youth Organization, recently pitched a 15 inning ball game 
at Powers Lake, Illinois, which was won by a team of priests from a team repre- 
senting the organization. Bishop Sheil was a semi-pro pitcher before he entered the 
priesthood. He held his opponents hitless for eight innings. 

The Reverend Charles E. Coughlin will resume broadcasting his lectures from the 
Shrine of the Little Flowery near Detroit in October, the Michigan Catholic reports. 
Twenty-seven stations have already been signed up, and five more may be added. 
Other stations have offered the use of their channels, but Father Coughlin, to assure 
his independence, will use only those for whose services he is able to pay. He will 
speak on national and international problems in the light of the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII on “The Condition of Labor” and that of Pius XI on “Reconstructing the Social 
Order.” He will also continue conducting his “Children’s Hour” at 2 P.M., which 


will now be carried by seven stations. Formerly only WJR in Detroit broadcast his 
program. 


Places: 


In the South Platte Canon of the Rocky Mountains, near Denver, a heroic statue 
of Christ, 52 feet in height, is to be erected. The statue is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Dower, and will overlook Camp Santa Maria de Monte, which was estab- 
lished some time ago by Mr. and Mrs. Dower for undernourished children. The new 
statue of the Savior will be 1,500 feet above the floor of the canon, and 9,235 feet 
above sea level, truly the highest religious statue in the United States. It will be 
equivalent in height to a five-story building; the right arm will extend 14 feet from 
the shoulder to the tips of the fingers. It will be lighted up at night. 

Buenos Aires.will be the site of the annual International Eucharistic Congress to 
be held October 10th to 14th, 1934. A day of prayer was recently held in all the 
churches of the archdiocese of Buenos Aires, to inaugurate the preparatory campaign 
for the Congress. The city itself has 2,300,000 inhabitants and is the leading as well 
as one of the most beautiful capitals in South America. 

Southern Russia, embracing Northern Caucasia and the adjoining parts of Ukraine, 
has, during the last six months suffered a famine that has taken millions of lives. This 
district was formerly the greatest corn-producing center of the country, yet Dr. 
Ewalk Ammende, secretary general of the Congress of European Nationalities, reports 
that according to reliable witnesses, over 2,000,000 people have died of hunger in 
Northern Caucasia alone in recent months. Others writing from the scene, predict 
that 10,000,000 will die of hunger this winter unless relief is extended. The famine 
is to be attributed to the poor crops of the last year, and to the fact that the Soviet 
government seizes all produce from the farm districts to bestow it upon industrial 
centers. Dr. Ammende is preparing an appeal to the Catholic Press of the world im- 
ploring aid for the millions of destitute. 
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A J une bride asked her husband one 
morning to copy the radio cooking recipe. 
The husband did his best but unfortu- 
nately got two stations on at the same 
time. One station was _ broadcasting 
morning exercises and the other the 
cooking recipe. This is what he got: 
Hands on hips, place one cup of flour on 
the shoulders. Raise knees and butter 
the size of a walnut. In four counts raise 
and lower the legs and mash two hard 
boiled eggs in a seive. Jump two a 
squatting position and bend white of eggs 
backward and forward over the head. 
Make a stiff dough that will stretch at 
the waist. Lie flat on the floor and 
season to taste. In ten minutes remove 
from the fire and sprinkle cinnamon 
from the elbows outward. Dry with a 
towel, wrap in warm flannels and serve 
with soup. 

*% 

“How do you spell ‘hive’ ?” 

“J don’t know but I do know that 
there are a lot of bees in it.” 


* 

The following is vouched for by an 
old missionary: 

Once upon a time in a certain town 
an evening service was to take place, the 
principal part of which service was to be 
a nimportant sermon by the pastor. Just 
before the sexton went out to say the 
rosary a phone call came in begging the 
pastor to hurry on a sick call. He told 
the sexton: “Say the rosary slowly; on 
no account let the people go before I get 
back.” 

Everything went wrong. The pastor 
missed the right road, had a flat, was 
stalled and several other things. Finally 
he returned, expecting to see the church 
dark and empty. What was his surprise 
to see the lights still full on! He entered 
the sacristy just in time to hear the 
sexton say solenmly: 

“The forty sixth mystery: 
Judas in the back’.” 


‘Pilate stabs 


* 
A Chinese had a toothache and phoned 
a dentist for an appointment. 


“Two-thirty all asked the 
doctor. 


“Yes,” replied the Celestial. “Tooth 
hurtee, all right. What time I come?” 


right ?” 


Housewife (to Cook) — Nora, I don’t 
like to mention it, but it seems to me 
that the food in the kitchen disappears 
very rapidly. 

Cook — Well, mum, I admit I has a 
good hearty appetite—but no one has 
ever accused me of being gorgeous. 

* 


Rastus — Mah girl’s divine. 
Ephraim — Youah gal may be de vine 
but mah gal’s de berries. 
*% 


The sermon had lasted an hour and 
a half already. The minister had been 
reviewing the law and the prophets. He 
had given an hour to the major prophets 
and was about half way through the 
minor ones. At last he paused impres- 
sively and excliamed: “And Habakkuk— 
where shall we place him?” 

A man in the congregation rose at this 
point and said: “He can have my seat, 
Parson!” 

% 


“How did the wedding come off ?”’ 

“Fine until the minister asked the bride 
if she would obey her husband.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ 
and the groom, who was in a sort of 
daze, replied, ‘I do’.” 

* 

An Irishman was sitting in a depot 
smoking, when a woman came in and, 
sitting down near him, said: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman, you 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” replied the Irishman, “if you 
wuz a lady you would sit further away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out 
again: “If you were my husband I’d give 
you poison.” 

“Well, mum,” replied the Irishman, as 
he smoked away at his pipe, “if you wuz 
me wife, I’d take it.” 

* 


A colored lad was, strangely, strolling 
through a cemetery, reading the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones. He came to one 
stone which read: “Not Dead, but Sleep- 


Scratching his head, the little darky re- 
marked, “He sure ain't foolin’ nobody 
but hisself. i 








REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily masses, the daily Holy Com- 
munions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 


with their share of the work performed by the students after they have 
become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) . .$2,652.52 


Sodality Member 2.00 $2,654.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse 
League Promoters of Rock Church 
St. Joseph’s Burse 
St. Francis Assisi Burse ; 
Be TN TN ook cn. kc bccn ceeds cde ccscewesesina 2,971.50 
St. Anne’s Burse 
St. Jude’s Burse 
St. Rita’s Burse 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 
St. Peter’s Burse 
Holy Family Burse 
St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R, Memorial Burse. . 1,081.43 
A Friend 3.00 1,084.43 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 
Anonymous 


Contributions may be sent to: 
VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


* iF + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


$—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


~~ — Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
ollars. 


ke ik 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





